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UTERACY THROUGH UFEWRITINQ 
The Foundatloni of Growth In Engagtmont 

by 

Sydney J. Butler end Roy Bentley 



ABSTRACT 

Growth Into literacy, as with any learning, occuri most effectlveiy with the engagement of the learner. 
The focus of this paper Is therefore on the process of learning, and In particular on what mo^ 
to sustain them through the stnjggle to attain Uteracy. it wM show that In this aspect of lltefacy education 
liffiSAattiDfl can be a most poMerfUi medium. Basle to al of the llfawrltlng programs described In our text 
Uf^wrltfnQ; Seif-Exdofatlon and Ufa RgwiawThrouoh WrMn? (Kendal/Hunt, 1968). and preliminary to much 
r the writing which lif^writlng groups have accomplished, to the focus on tali( -tte 
Qiscussion. conferencing. Ilfestofying, and 8elfi3resentatk)nwl^ Thto 
talk generates sodal energy, serves each of the participants as an analytic tool, and provides a sodal 
consequence In a continuing series of gratifications, which wi both sustain the process of life creation 
through writing, and concomltaiitly provide the materials and motivation fbr reading and writing. 

This continuing engagement, the search fbr additional sidls In literacy, and Individual concern fbr 
growth and rsfinement, are all fostered through llfewritlng. Thto momentum to Immediate and pemument 
in both speair'ng and writing. Tliie effbcth/etransf^ with reading, which can then be further developed wltf^ 
more sophteticated texts, was dtocussed In an earitor paper Ufewriting and Text Creation: Developing 
Response Through Autobtcgraphlcal Writing" (ERIC/RCS EO 395 639). 

Thto paper Incorporates some recent findings from several different sources, including an innovative 
Canadton program In adiA basic literacy, a literacy program fbr physlcaliy-dtoabled adults In a community- 
based setUng, and some ilfe^orylng eptoodes. supported by siceteh-drawing, from technical students 
learning to speak Engltoh as a foreign tonguage. in spite of the great differences In tliese programs, they 
are afl based on the principle that beginning literacy to founded on the oral and written expressk}n of 
personal values, perceptkxis. and experiences. 
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UTERACY THROUGH UFEWRITING 

INTRODUCTION 

Various studies over the years (Britton .fiLaL 1975; Applebee, 1980) have shown that in traditional 
school settings student writing has been seen as a fonn of test, most usually as a test of the students' 
knowlege of cuiricular content, txit often as a test of the students' mastery of writing skills. While students 
were expected to reveal in their wriUng their Imowledge and sldis (or perhaps tMr iaci( of them), their 
writing only occaslonaliy served to communicate in any real sense. Only In the last decade has writing t>een 
promoted In textbooks and teachers' guMes as a medium of learning, through whteh students are atile to 
express their percepttons and questtons about their learning. Moreover, these language fUncttons can be 
seen rather to sen/e the teacher's purpose than the student's needs. On the other hand, modem 
approaches to the teaching of written composltkxi (Halrston. 1982) emphasize that students write to 
communteate Information for real purposes, and that writing itself can be the medium of seif-expression as 
well as a form of creative activity. 

Ufewriting. as a generic term for all fbrnns of biographical writing. provMes a large umbrella under 
which writers, both experts and beginners, can experiment with the expression of their Ueas. experiences, 
and perceptk)n8. The heart of a IHowrlting program te the short llf^ story. menK)ir or anecdote, perhaps a 
fkagment of a memory which, through the coilaboratK/e help of a IRewrlting group becomes a meaningfil 
IncUent. better to help the author understand the recuning petterrts or turning points in a complex itfe. The 
gradual accumiJation of such recoilectkxis may become the history of a life, the beginnings of an 
autobiography, a femBy history, or a menrK)ir of a baish with history. In this paper we are more concerned 
with beginnings rather than the developed fonns because our purpose Is to show how iifswriting can provkJe 
the door into literacy. Once the beginner has crossed that threshoM. the Infinite world of memory expands 
before the new writer, a compeillng force to lead the writer towards the expanded fomts of literacy. 

In school settings, the need for self-expression is now well recognized and frequently accommodated 
within the pages of a writer's journal, whether as a private document, or as a communication between 
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UTERACY THROUGH UFEWRITINQ 4 
student and teacher, and possibly for sharing with peers. The value of being able freely to express Ideas 
without fear of the recrimination of marldng and grading Is also very common. Where lifewriting grows from 
these roots of self-expression is through the expansion and shaping of these stories of experience untR they 
become worthy of the reader's acclaim. WhRe It b now the nnothertK>od of modem writing programs to 
develop process approaches to Uie teaching of written composition, lifewriting looks beyond the process 
to see the value for the writer, who having plumbed his or her personal experiences for the content of the 
writing, and perhaps having also bared a very vulnerable soul, now desen/es the reward of seeing raw 
experience shaped into literary artefact In the protective custody and through the coliaborative resources 
(rf the lifewriting group. 

Uf^writlng. therefore, may be seen as the the major component of any writing progiram. one which 
enables the writer nc< only to express matters closest to the self, but alt « allows for the communication of 
experience and the satisfaction of creating art from life. Through life«A.i1ting. then, the writers learn to 
compoi»^ themselves (and the pun is deliberate). Whether it Is at the primary level of education, or with 
community groups for elderiy writers, and for ail ages In between, we have seen the value of helping our 
participants to recover their memories and to express their ideas In talking about artifacts. llustiBtkms. 
charts, time-lines, maps, snapshots, portraits, photographs, notes and list& There Is no doubt that the self 
Is everyone's favourite topto of conversatton. Bishop Mahoney (1980) said: 'Human beings Jiys to express 

themselves." But the corollary to that statement came later whon he added: "You only become consckxis 
of your own value when oeopla Iteten to you." 

THE VALUE OF PERSONAL f^RATIVES 

Going beyond lifewriting. we use the temi ilfastorving to encompass all forms of written, oral, or even 
pictorial and vMeo narratives of personal experience, whteh. can be seen to be valuable in a number of 
diverse fiekJs. both for the intrinste value of the stories themselves, and for the effects whteh the process has 
on the storyteller. 

In popular history, taperecorded iifestories are the basis of the wori<8 of Studs Tert(el In the U.S. and 
Bany Broadfbot in Canada, and often become the archives of oral history. The I.LG.W.U. publishes a 
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LITERACY THROUGH UFEWRmNQ 6 
maoazlne to give expression to the opinions and stories of Its ABE program (Nunez, 1989A. 1989B). 
Personal nanatlves are also part of the enthnographers' tools In the study of teaching, whfle the reflective 
power of iifewriUng provides insight into education in such reports as Conneliy and Ctandinin (1986). Krali 
(1988) Monahan (1987) Johnson, (1987). Oral lifestorying Is also an Important part of Barljara MeyerhofPt 
(1978) anthropological study of a Jewish day-centre fbr elderiy people. 

The v&iue off reminiscing, which, as we have often said, malces the present tense and the past perfect. 
Is recognized in Yerger (1984). in psychiatry Rot^rt N. Butler (1963) estatilished the power of life-review 
as a process off integration among the elderly. In our own groups lifewriting enatiles people to settle old 
scores, when llfewrlghting becomes life righting." The therapeutic efftets off life review show up in many 
studies: Barry (1988) In sodal work; Newman (1989), Daioz (1988). Height (1986), Berghom and Schafer 
(1987) from the field of nursing and iong4enn care for the elderly. Lea (1988) and Woif (1984) also report 
the benefits of intendewlng and storytelling In the process of life-review and reintegration. 

in Jerome Boiner's (1988) study the subjects' personal nanatives become the 'individual's ways of 
telling and conceptualizing a life,* and thus a key to understanding how the 6Ub|ects 'constnjct themselves.' 

In the flekl of the writing or literacy teacher, lifestorying can also be seen to have many benefits. 
Schwartz (1987). Christie (1983), Dickerson (1988), Pitts (1988). Stocking (1988), and Jensen (1984) afl 
report on the values of personal narratives In the development off writing progran^s. I^rt (1989) goes 
further to define functkxial literacy as the ablity to fUnctkm independently as a reader and writer. At the 
heartoffherargumemisthatthewrltermustteilthetruthabouthlsorherexperienM and that such literacy 
is fundamental to Uentity. culture, and survtvai. In her view the forthright telling of peraonal stories Is the 
source off empowennent fbr lesbian and gay students. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF LITERACY 

In the 'normal* worid of a child growing up in a nurturing environment of literate parents, the door Into 
literacy opens very early In life with the words: "Once upon a time The vwrid of fantasy Is created 
through the magte of words strung together like pearis on a string. Inducing the listener or the putative 
reader to string along with the story teller, in fact, the simple desire to want to know what comes next may 
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LITERACY THROUGH UPEWRITINQ 6 

be the most fundamental response to narrative art Scheherazade, after all. managed to keep her head 

Oiteretiy) by keeping the king wondering about the endings of her stories. 

Adults, or even adolescents who have by-passed this door into titerecy. or who have had this door 

slammed shut In their faces, may be too disheartened, too mature, too sophlstteated. too cynical, too Jaded. 

too biase. or simply too old to enter this world of delight In the f^uitasy of words which allow a cow to Jump 

over a moon and grandmothers to be eaten by a wdf. 

But there is another door Into literacy: 'Remember when . . . ?' How often In the course of everyday 

life do we use such an expressk>n either in conver8atk>n with our Vtends or with ourselves when we connect 

the events of the present with our memories of the past? Indeed, a great proportkm of everyday social 

interactton Is spent in creating and teliing stories about ourselves, our lives, and our memories. 

'la realtte ne se forme que dana la mamoira.' wrote Proust. But memory takes form and shape 

through our language. Susanne Langer (1953) reminds us that "everything actual must be tiansfonned by 

ImaginatkMi into something experiential: 

The normal meant cf making the poetic transformation It language; tho way an event It 
reported glvet It the appeaFanee of being tomethlng casual or oomethlng momentout, 
trivial or groat, good or b^d, «ven familiar or new. A ttatement It alwayt a formulation of 
an Idea, and every known tact or hypothesit or fancy taket Rt emoUo.^^! value largely 
from the way It It presented and entertained. 
fFeeiina and Form, n. gfia) 

Even famous authors may admit, as Virginia Wocif confessed, to being a lifOKriter. or can be accused 
of using their art to preserve their life experiences, as dM Ann Monow Undbeigh. v4m she virote: 
I mutt write, I mutt write at all eott For writing It more than Ihdng, it It being contclout 
of Ihdng. 

Or pertiaps we should look at the words of the century's most prolific Journal writer, Anais NIn (now figured 
In the film .Henry and Jung) who answered the questton from an aspiring author "Why does one write?" 
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UTERACY THROUGH UFEWRITING 7 
W« writ« to ha^htfn our own awaroneM of life, wi writt to lure and enchant and eonaole 
othera, we write to aerenade our lovera. We write to tatte iHe twice, In the moment, and 
In relroapectlon. We write, like Prouit, to render R all eternal, and to pereuade ouraelvee 
that n la eternal. We write to be able to tranacend our life, to reach beyond R. We write to 
teach oureehfea to apeak with othere, to record the Journey Into the labyrinth, we write to 
expand our worid. . . we write ee the bl^de alng. Aa the primttlvee dance their rituala. 

fThfl jQumala of Anate Nln. vol.5, 1947-1855. London: Quartet. 1976. pp.149-150) 
Such compuiskm to write is understandable in an asplrino author, and even moreso in a successful 
one. but our experience In leading many iifewritino groups and dasses in a vai^ 
and across a great range of age and ability levels, suggests that the rewards of composing and sharing 
stories about their lives wOi also sustain the person at the entry point of literacy. 

FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 

The Canadian Sun^y of Ueracy conducted by Stati8tk» Canada (1989) used as its definition: the 
Infbrmatkxi processing skfiis necessary to use the printed material commonly encountered at wortc at home 
and in the community, in this sun/ey some 9.500 persons between the ages of 16^. excluding residents 
of the Yukon, and the North West Territories, and members of the Canadian Anned Forces, and people living 
on Indian resennrttons or in puUte institutk)ns such as prisons or hospitals, were tested in reading, writing, 
and numeracy. A screening questkxmake was also designed to Uentify IndMduals with very low literacy 
ablltles" who were not asked to take part in the rest of the tasks, whteh were aimed at measuring specific 
reading, writing and numeracy abilities. 

The reading test asked the respondents to supply Infomjation from a variety of documents of everyday 
life, ranging from a social insurance card and building signs to a drivere iteence. bank deposit slips, grocery 
labels, and a "Pod Schedule Seniors Swlia" These items were ordered along a continuum of increasing 
dHflcuity In order to establish fbur distinct levels (See Appendix 1). An indivklual's level of attainment was 
then detennlned by the level at which he or she had an 80% chance of answering correctly. Thus the 
populatton was slotted into four levels of literacy: 

ERIC ° 
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UTERACY THROUGH UFEWRITINO 
LEVEL PESCBIPTtON 
1. Canadians at thia laval hava difficulty daaling wHh printed matariala. Thay moat 

likely WenlWy themaelvea aa people wtio cannot read. 

2. Canadlana at thta level can uae printed materiala for PrnKed puipoaea only, auch 
aa flndino a familiar word In a almple text may would likely recognbe themaelvea aa 
having dlffloultlea wRh common reading matariala. 

3. Canadl«na at thIa level can uae reading matariala In a variety of elluatlon. provWed 
the material la almple. dearty laW out and the taaka Invoh^d are not too complicated. 
While theae people generally do not eee themeeh»ea aa having algnmcart reading 
dlflleuKlaa. thay tend to avoid altuatlona requiring reading. 

4. Canadians at thia level meet moat everyday reading demanda. This la a dhierae 
group which exhiblte a wide range of reading akilla. 

The -Hlohllflhts- of the results present some rather grim findings. WhBe 62% of the Canadian adult 
popidatton reached Level 4. another 1 e% (2.g mBlton) are adults whose skDs are too limited to aflow them 
to deal with the majority of written material encounteied m everyday life. 0^ 1 [5%1 and Level 2 19%1 and 
others who did not attempt the test because they reported as having no abflWes In English or French (2%). 
Of those who had completed high school, some 8% are at Levels 1 or 2. WhBe of those w^ 

elementary schooling, some 60% were at Levels 1 or 2. 

In rnany vwys tWs Sun«y seems to conflmi an eartler study of adilt literacy by Southern Ne^ 

which resumed m many newspapers headlining the finding that more than five mllton (19%) of adKt 
Canadians are unable to read. SlmBarly the release of the third part of the Sun«y resiAed In the headline: 
•38% LACK WRITING SKILLS. LITERACY SURVEY SHOWS (YflnoQUVgf SUH. Jaa 4 1991). This seems to 
mean that a pro|ected as mlllon Canadian adults were unable to write a letter to a company regarding 
repaiiB to an appliance stBI under wananty. Another 1.9 mllkxi (12%) were unable to write a simple note 
instnicting a household member to turn on an oven to a spedfks temperature at a certain time. But. of 
course, supposing the writer had been able to compose such a note. woiW he or she have any confWence 
that the househoW member could read It. and. If o, actually remember to perfonm the operatton? 
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UTBRACY THROUGH UFEWRITINQ 9 
Such reading and writing tasks are dear to the test-makers' hearts because the language Involved 
seems to relate to the real worid of everyday life, but also because the nature of the task-the transfer of 
specific Infbnnatton-ls amenable to a relativeiy ot^ective fonn of assessment Inevitably, such a survey 
depends or creates a simplistic view of literBcy. 

Yet so much depends on our definition of literacy. The language functions In this Sun/ey are definitely 
at the transactional' end of the function spectnjm used by Britton and others In their research for the 
Schools CouncI Project (1968-75). We cannot guess what sort of results might have been attained if the 
questions had been aimed at tho "poetto" or literary end of this spectmm. Indeed. It does not seem that the 
Sunwy asked the respondents whether they actually read any books, magazines, newspapers, or even 
comic books or for what other purposes they have used written language In their wortdng or personal lives. 

UTERACY AS BEUr EXPRESSION 

Our studies cf emergent literacy amonQ young chldren show us numerous examples of eariy primary 
or kindergarten stnjggling to express their Ueas and feelings in ffomis of wrtUng. ChBdren. four or five yeare 
oki. sometimes knowing less than half the lettere of the alphabet, am able to compose written messages. 
Although this is not to say that they wouM do very well on the Sunmy of Ueracy Sklis. Our point here is 
that given the right condltkNis these pre^iterate chldren can be seen to be taking the first steps on a road 
that leads to the development of a general ablity to express their Ueas ki writing. 

If we go beck to the research report fhxn the School CouncI Project of the University of London 
Institute of Education. 1966-71. we can see that the fUnctton categories provMed a very useful tod for 
analysing samples of chlklren's writing. Moreover, the terni 'expressive language' which was originally 
derived from Edward Sapir's Cuthjre. Lanouaao and PeraonaiiyY stii provMes an effective bridge to 
conceptualize the movement from oral language to writing, and espedaiiy to writing at an emergement 
stage, when a person, whether young or adult. Is taking those first steps along the road to literacy: 

Not only It R the mode In which we approach and relate to each other In speech, but K It 
alto the mode In which, ganenilly tpeaking, wt frame the tentaUve Urtt drafta of new 
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UTERACY THROUGH UFEWRITINQ 10 
Meat: and tht modt In which, In timet of family or national criala, wo talk wHh our own 
paopio and attampt to work our way towarda aoma kind of a raaolutlon. By analogy with 
thaaa rolaa In apaach, It aaamad llkaly to ua that axpraaalva writing might play a key rola 
In a child'a laamlng. it must suraly bt tha moat aocaaalbta form In which to wrRo, ainca 
family eonvaraatlon will havo provMad him with a familiar modal. Purtharmora, a writar 
who anvlaagas hia raadar at aomaono with whom ha la on imimata tarma must auraly 
hava vary favouiabia condKlona for uaing tha procaaa of writing aa a meana of oxploratlon 
and diacovary. 

BrfttoniLaL (1975). p.82. 

An alternative view of literacy development can be demonsttated In our lifewritlng groups, especially 
as we will show how certain elements of our llfewriting program have been applied In three very special, but 
very different groups of adults: (1) the Inveroarrv Leamino Cantra of Surrey. In British Columbia, program 
of Aduit Baste Education for Immigiants and others who wish to improve their literacy skills in English; (2) 
the St Christopher Houafl Adult Uteracv Proqwm fbr ieamers with disablitles; and (3) adiit Czech studsnts 
learning English at the Prague institute of Chemical Technology. 

In each of these programs we shall show how the social principles of llfewriting. provMe a structure 
of social gratlficatkjn which engages the students in the process of literacy acqui8itk>n. and sustains them 
in their stoiggie to improve their language abllties In both speech and writing. 

THE SOCIAL PRINQPLES OF UFEWRITINQ 

When we organized out first Rewriting program in 1984 ~ a three-month course fOr sentors. with the 
title "Writing for Posterity (Butler, 1985). we had assumed that the motivating force for the group woidd 
have been the canot of pubiicatkm which we dangled before the eyes of the parttelpants at the first 
meeting. It Is tnje, of course, that the members were proud of the resutt RecollflctiQna In Writlnf; i ^rock 
House. Vancouver, 1984). Publication has continued to be an important aspect of all lifewrlUng programs, 
and these people have since published two more anthologies of their stories, as well as some sambdaf 
publlcattons of photocopied dass booklets. 
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In planntno our first program we gave a lot of attention to the 'idea generators," the 'memory lo^ys" 
to wAock the storehouse of eicperlences, designed to help the participants to focus their memories, to 
recollect details, and to shape the memory into a formal life story. In our textboolc, LKewwrittng; Self. 
Exploration and Ufa Rawtew Through Writing Pubuque, lowa: Kendall/Hunt, 1988) we discuss seventeen 
of the triggers that had proved successful In our classes when we used them to fbcus the group's attention. 
Teachers tend to think of these triggers as the lifewritlng methodology* (see Butter, Bentley, 1988), but now 
we find that it Is possible to Invent new triggers with every session. In fact, the success of a Hfewritlng 
session seems now to be much less dependant on the actual memory trigger than on the group processes 
that lead from tallc Into writing. 

What we have discovered through our work with other, and more varied llfdwriting groups. Is that the 
force that powers the writing process is derived from the social energy generated through the nature of the 
life review process j2SL&fi and the social structure of the group. From this we derive our view of literacy.that 
people learn to write as they leam to speak, by first noting or writing the things that are closest to them, 
and that developing literacy Is a seff-generated process, fuelled by the social sup^^ of the group. 

Consequently, In the planning of llfawrittng sesskjns we have placed more and more emphasis on 
promoting talk among the members of the group. Whether ki the fomi of a one-to-one Intendew, or the 
sharing of a life story among two or three partteipants, or the telling of already-written drafts, or the 
recording of a dialogue between two members, our aim Is to make talk sen/a the social needs of the 
parttelpants In the artlcuiatton of their stories. We belkrwe that lltetacy begins wtth SKpresslve language at 
this level of human lnterBCtk}n. Here is where kieas are sorted and sequenced, when events are given value, 
or when people recognize values In people and patterns of experience that had prevtous gone unrecognized, 
a process by whteh memories becomes artteulata 

Pertiaps the aud!ble level of talk In a lifewritlng room isa good measure of the social energy that Is 
being generated. Such lifestorylng Is necessarily a social venture, although the gratifications are private and 
individual. Lifestorylng , therefore, has its social consequences, first in the beginning stages when the 
ilftotory Is generated through the Interaction of talking and noting, or In some cases, drawing and sketching, 
and begins to take shape in the interactive expresskxi of Ueas. words, and Images. The personal 
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satlstactlon of being able to generate a unique life story provides the Initial engagement Into the process 
of translating experience Into words, first spoken, then written. 

I.n Canada such a process Is often used for emergent itteracy eariy childhood, primary, and ESL 
classes, when it Is iabelied 1^ for the teaming Bcperlence Approach. Essentially, It means that the 
teacher's efforts are focused on drawing a story out of the students, whether indMduaily or cooperatively, 
while also acting in the role of a scribe to manifest the students' words on the blackboard, chart paper, or 
a computer screen. In Kenneth Koch's work (1977) with elderly people In an American nursing home, he 
used volunteers to transcribe the words of thos9 patients who were too severely disabled to write their 
words. In all of these situatkms the students' composKksns, whether articulated In talk or on pa^ 
the texts for more reading and sharing. For those people with histories of falure In their encounters with 
text, when Riitemcy Is defined as the Inability to grapple with mysterious symbols on the page, the social 
energy of the iifewriting group generated In this process of lifestorying becomes a guarantee of success. 
Ufewriting makes explicit the social consequences ki the sharing of stories. Moreover, the Intrinsk; 
satisfactkxi of telling one's own stories Is relnfbfced by the structure of the dass and the skDl of the group 
leader who can ensure that one's stories are listened to, or read by appreciatiye and supportK/a audiences. 

The process becomes self-generating, because of the Intrinsk: nature of lifestorying by whtoh self- 
expresskxi becomes IHa-revlew and WMntsgrBttoa Ufewriting. on the suriiace. is a group process, but at 
a deeper level, ft gives each paiticlpart an analytkari tod for underM Thlsbthe 
hook, the catch that creates the engagement between the IndlvUual and the pnx^ of lite^ ttbalso 
the source of the power vi^vvn sustain the person to develop a wfcler range of literacies. Hence, in our 
Iifewriting programs we now give more emphasis to the social prindple of the group Interactton whksh Is 
paramount In the social consequences of composing and sharing lifestories. It Is this prindple which steera 
and powere each sesskxi, and gives dlrectk)n to the whde program. 

We have seen this happen with several of our groups, but nowhere more apparent than with our 
original group of senk}rs. After publishing their first book as a dass book, completed during the course of 
one term, the participants then constituted themselves as an autonomous organlzatton. The Brock House 
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Wrttera. Over the past seven years this group has t)ecome self-sustaining, and has applied for and recciived 
'New Horizons' grants from our fdderal government, which have enabled them to publish two more 
anthdogL^. In this case I think we can see that publication provided the participants with an external goal, 
but It Is also dear that, as one of the members recently wrote, the biggest asset of our group Is the 
camaraderie we have established over the years. We all have established a bond which makes the dass 
a gathering of friends rather that of Just writers.' 

UFEWRITINQ FOR EMERGENT WRITERS 

Beginning writers, of course. wHI need more technical support, especlaily for their very first story. The 
ability to transcribe stories will fall short of the abSlty to compose stories, but the problem Is not 
Insumnountable. We have used tutors for people on the threshhold of Itteracy, and In one situatkm we had 
high school students recording the stories of senk>r citizens In a reskiential home. We can also provfcJe the 
fonns of lifestorying-4he protocols and rituals, whteh help people get started and provUe a scaffolding for 

contlnuatk)n: 'I remember I used to I like to I hated to ' Just as parents rephrase 

language for their chBdren so an Instnjctor or tutor can re-phrase Ueas for the storyteller, negotiating 
agreement on the words to be transcribed. In a well-established group the 'buddy system' wH give support 
to the weaker writer. 

Through the group4alk of the lifewriting dass partkHpants learn to compose their expressive language 
In a shaping process whk^htransfbrmsnw experience Into the fbnra of tfie anecdote and inemo^ The 
implicit feedback from listeners helps the writer to make deOaiona about the story. Does It communteate 
adequately? Does It have a balanced stnjcture? Does It say enough? Is there enough detal? Or too 
much? And the Instnjctor can help in developing literacy to the point where the writer conskieiB whether 
a story has a good opener, or a satisfying doser. 

The technkiues of story constnjctk)n wHi contribute to the devdopment of the individual's ablltles, so 
that the shapeless non-sequlturs in the expressive language of the coffee shop or the sporadte. disjointed 
comments on a bus, become the stuff of whk^llterecy Is mada But it is a process that comes from within 
the storytdier, and it is the lifestory Itself whteh provkies the power. 
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WRITINQ IN AN ABE PROGRAM 

The Invergarry Learning Centre In Surrey, B.C., a large suburb of Vancouver, provides us with a good 
example of a liteiacy program In adult basic education (ABE) for two reasons. Rrst, Its approaches to the 
teaching and leamlng of literacy manifest the sodal principles of llfewrltlng. Secondly, this Centre to 
exceptional In providing a public outlet for the expression of the students' opinions and achievement through 
its magazine. yoiCfia. which also reaches an international audience and Is accessible to scholars through 
the ERIC/RCS database (ED 313 924). Ijee Weinstein (1988). writing about the development of these 
programs at the Centre for adults who needed to acquire or Improve their reading and writing skWs, states 
in the first tosue df^sisasi (1968:1.1.39) : '1 have never worked for a program where 1 have had such a good 
time and been paid for H I love reading and writing, so If s easy to be hooked by students who want so 
badly to learn.* 

The two most important characteristics of invergarry can be seen in hto statement First, the linking 
of reading and writing: all students who enroH at the Centre are Interviewed about their needs In Itteracy. and 
at the same time Informed about the literacy approaches which they wll encounter in their groups. It to 
Important fbrnew students to understand thto linkage between reading and writing. Even those who enroU 
strictly for the most mundane reasons of leamlng to read to meet the needs of the wortdbrce are counselled 
about the necessity of being able also to write. And not only to write In the techntoal sense of learning to 
transcribe words, but ntore so to write as an author. Al the new students are warned that they wH be 
expected and encouraged to write about their own IRb SMperiences. their thoughts, and opl^^ 

The ^&ssmi principle In Weinsteln's statement to Implicit In hto comment about enjoyment The spirit 
of Invergany to very dose to the social principles of ilfewriting when hs classes become enjoyable and 
personally satisfying to the students and Instnjctoni. As one student. Unda Doeri(sen, said: 'I really enjoy 
writing and having people read what I have written. My writing makes nie feel so wami and wonderful 
Inskia I sure hope other people will vinite stories or poema The writing wRI help them come alive, because 
they have so much to give also.' 

It might be thought that emergent writers wouM have diffknjity in finding toptes to write about but 
we all might envy Darrel Robinson who writes: "Coming up wltti something to write for my classes was a 
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breeze. 1 had only to sit down with my pen and imagination and put riiy creativity on paper." Each issue 
cf^Si^ contains a section entitled 'New Writeis/Rrst Woids' which provides ample evidence of the 
students' achievements in writing about their thoughts and experiences. These types of stories are the first 
expressions of the emergent writers. Such topics as My Parents, Dad. Broths. Sister, etc. provide very 
easy, but engaging, entry points into the world of literacy. And whie these first efforts are short the stories 
stOl have the ring of truth about them. Once the writere become confident In their powers of expression we 
can see their stories becoming longer and more compijx. although the titles still retain the personal flavour 
A Very Special Goat. Anna's VRiage. Italy it Was. HeO In K/ly Classroom. 

The participants also use their newiy4bund power of self-expression to develop their own awareness 
of the world of literacy, or even their present classroom. In 'Joe and I' the writer. Ruth, writes about the 
dass. and listening to her classmate read his story: 1 thinic Joe. our talic tonight about our school time went 
very well, i felt good about it. because i understand where we come from. This mal(es mefeel good about 
coming bade' In another piece written as a letter Ruth uses her own story to comment on a CBC TV 
program on Aduit Literacy: 'Right now I am maidng $15.95 an hour, and nobody loiows 1 cannot read or 
spell at my Jobs because we are professionals at hiding 1' In the pages of Volcaa we can see how 
beginning wrttere can express their own views on a range of topics that span the field of hu^ 

Such confidence In their powers to get their ideas down on paper, and then to use their stories as 
reading texts, derives from two sources, yoi^ Rsslf. contributes to tM 

In which the students' voices are heard by other readers. Subsequent developments in this magazine 

Include a odumn in which reodere can respond to the stories they have rsad. creating a dialog 
reader and writer. 

As wen as the nfX)th«tion that cornes from writing about thernselvesa^ many of the 

writere mention the enjoyment and feeling of security they get from attending the classes. Although the 
sharing of stories is a large part of every dass, the ownership rights, or personal privacy, of each writer Is 
protected, as Nicdina Amato says: 1 love to write because I am able to express things I wouldn't share with 
anybody except God. I put everything in my wriUng: the feelings, the pain, everything iiire that I always fM 
better.' 
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Much of the success cf Invergany must be attritxited to the social principles which make the classes 
a place of communication in safety. Rosa CIszek comments: *l soon discovered this small school to be not 
only a place where you come to learn, but also a place and someone to run to when you are sad. lonely 
and emotionally hurt' 

It Is significant, also, that although many of the students enroll at the Centre In order to Improve their 
employment posslblitles. the sklls of functional literacy* become secondary to the deiight of personal 
expression. Anna Annlt commented: Tor the first time in my life. 1 am not ashamed to write to my famly." 
Ron Qoddard also noted: The classes did help me. 1 didn't iiice going to banks or writing cheques because 
of my spelling. Now. I'm able to do that.' supporting our oontemkxi that the basic skm of personal 
expression is the fbundatkm on whteh the specialized functk>ns of literacy can be developed according to 
the student's special needs. 

A UTERACr PROGRAM FOR ADULTS WITH DISABILITIES 

The St Chlstopher House Adult Uterscy Program In Toronto caters fbr a very special clientele of adUt 
students. AH have soine physkad or mental disabllty. some in the pest have suffered from suc^ 
'CP' or 'MR' (Cerebral Palsy or Mentally Retarded); others have been confined by physical disablity to life 
In a wheel chair, or have severe hearing or vision problems. But like the Invergarry students many see 
literacy as "te link to employment and greater Independence' (Sheaey Butler. 1990). whie other have such 
goals as to pass a cttzenship test, or to conespond with the rest of the fsmly. Because of the great 
dlverBfty in their aUltles. interests, and goals, each person fe given the choice of w 
tutor or in a group, and many of the learners parttelpate in the training sesskxts fbr the new volunteer tutora 

The rBlatk)nshlp between a learner and a tutor Is defined as a partnership of equals because the 
leamera are seen as the ones best able to define their needs, and how a tutor can meet those demands. 
In many cases the relatk)nship becomes a fomn of friendship, when the tutor Is able to offer personal 
support. 

The program emphasizes the active involvement of the learner, whteh means that the use of literacy 
in the partnership must be meaningful, and must buld on the learner's success, achieved by focusing on 
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the leamer't strengths in dealing with literacy materials at an appropriate adult level. Some of these 
activities are very much In the realm of functional literacy," as when a tutor helps the leamer with reading 
and responding to an electricity bXA, or iianldng statements, or learning the literacy of the supermariceL 

Ufewrttlng and lifestorying are also recognized as valuatile parts of the program, espedalty when the 
stories produced become the text for shared reading. Somea!theloamerB'':!6at)litlespredudetheu8eor 
pen and paper; some usee microcomputer, and some have to resort to BUSS for personal conununlcatlon. 
from which some eventually make the transition to traditional orthography, litany of the examples of 
lifewriting Induded In the i^book have t>een developed cooperathraly t)y the tutor an^ 
of Language Experience Approach to literacy. In whteh the tutor uses a variety of responses to extend and 
develop the learner's expressloa Yet such Is the central fbcus of the program that one paitteipant 
commented, 1 fait like we were doing a social activity, not literacy," and it Is apparent that many of the 
functfons of the nomial lifewrttlng group also sen/e to engage and motivate these special learners. 

UFEWRITING IN AN EFL CLASS 

Ufewriting and lifastorying also became key activities ki courses on "English fbr Communk»tkxi" 
taught at the Institute of Chemkal Technology in Prague, Czechoslovakia (Butler. 1990). These students 
all had some teadbookgranunatkalkno^Medge of English learned as a thiid language (alter Russia 
high school classes. Many of them were also adept at translating teehnk»l and sdentlfk; English ki^^ 
arttelee related totheirpartteUtarflekl of study. FoRowkigtheVelveCRevdutton- of November, 1969. many 
saw the need to be able to oommunkate vvlth people from Western Europe, whether as peit of the etudes 
exchanges that soon foHowed In this second Trague Spring." or to use as a woridng language during thefr 
technteal vioik experience in western countries, as it was obvtous that English was rapMly becoming the 
lingua franca of gumpn. 

As the aim of the courses was to develop spoken English, a variety of group, partner, and whole dass 
activities was used to develop communteatkin. not simply between the Instnjctor and the students, but also 
amongst the students themselves. Various forms of diaiogue. panel sessions, group discusskxis. drama 
slmdatkxis. role playing, and kitenriews were used with a view to helping the students to become 
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Independent conununlcatorB In the target language. An bnpoitant principle In every activity was to organize 
the dass so that there was a communicattQn which speakers and listeners had to overcome In oider 
to succeed. 

In lifestorying the gap Is obvious, because the speaker has something unique to his or her own 
experience to communicate. At first, this activity proceeded in much the same way as In a English-speaking 
lifewriting group, when the students were given various "memory-keys" to help them generate personal 
narratives. 

At this point the methodology diverges, because the Czech-speaking students lacked sufflclent fluency to 
discuss and extend their stories. The level of English syntax, and more partlcu^arty. vocabtiary. couki not 
meet the demands of expresskm in a new dimenskm of language SKperience. The sdutton was to use 
drawing and sketching as a means both to generate the words and grammatkai stnictures to suit the story, 
and as a visual aU In the re-teUing of the story to members of different groups. The expression of the 
lifestory In drawing provMed a time during the class, when students coukJ use dtotkuiaries to extend their 

vocabualry to meet the denrands of their stories, and when the InstnMtor couM circulate to o^ 
help In finding the right Utom or syntactks structure. 

During the telling and rebelling of the story the emphasis was totally on fluency, with the Instructor 
breaking In to cwrect the language only In the case of a breakdowm In communicatton. Yet in order to 
satisfy the students' owm desire fbr getting the language right, they were olle^ 
stories, so that the fristructorcoiid make any necessary corredkxis. Eventually, there were enough stories 
to publish In another MOliZdfll booklet with the ttte "Storieu From Prague." (Butler. Butter. 1 990) bi whteh 
the Czech students were able to see themselves as published English authors, whie their stories became 
texts for other students to read. 

CONCLUSION 

Common to all of these three very diverse programs Is the element of iifdwriting and lifestorying. WhIe 
the applteattons and methodology vary acconding to the different sftuattons. there Is evMence that the 
benefits in each case derive from the social principles inherent in ilfewrfting activities. First, there Is the 
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personal satisfaction In being able to create and express a unique stoiy. whether as a form of life review, 
l^mRy history, menioir, or personal anecdote. In ttie re-creating and retelling of tiwse llfestorles tiie students 
are often able to Integrate them Into ttieir life history, to find tiie value of the experience, and to see how tiiey 
fit into a life pattern. 

Hie individual need to express tiiese stories In owrds. whether written or spoken, becomes tiie driving 
force Iwhich powers ttie individual towards literacy. But just as Important Is ttie social reinforcement tttat 
comes from ttie sharing of stories, and tiie feedback ttiat comos from appreciative llstenera and readera. 
This is tiie social gratification which becomes a constant In the Iffewrlting group, encouraging tiie participant 
to strive for more and better forms of expresskm. 

it is our belief tiiat Uteraey for adults begiiis witti tiie expresskxi and consequent understanding of 
persT'iai experience, a general abOity titat precedes tiie acqulsltton of specific Items of functional literacy. 
Whie such sun^ as tiie Statisttes Canada may have some value In klentifying problem areas of literacy, 
we think it wouM be a mistake fbr tiie literacy Instructor to plunge headlong Into teaching a number of 

discreet "sun/1valsklls.nn our view tills wouM be a dear case of putting tiie cart before ttra Our 
experience suggests ttwt tiie driving force Into literacy comes from the expresston of personal narratives, 
and ttiat tills expression provfcles tiie power tiiat wn pun tiie cart Our view, by tills analogy, puts sun/lvai 
skins fimfily into tiie cart and makes lifewriting tiie horse tiiat powers It 
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